CHAPTER 9 

ZO PEOPLE EAST AND WEST 

The entrance to East Zoram (the Burma side) is via 
Kalemyo and Kyauktu. Kalemyo lies in the Kale-Kabaw 
valley and Kyauktu lies in Arakan. The gateway from India 
to West Zoram (Mizoram) is Silchar. As one approaches 
West Zoram from Silchar one ' finds that there are very few 
Zo people living in the plains of Cachar, and this is 
especially the case after the racial disturbances of 1979'. 

It is completely different in the Kale-Kabaw valley. 
Politically the Kale-Kabaw valley is under the Burmans, 
but the economy and trade is controlled by Zo people. 
From Kalemyo to the Zo- Burma boundary (nine miles) Zo 
people are in the majority. These people live like Burman 
and speak their language fluently. While they have never 
attempted to influence the Burman, they have copied many 
customs from them. 

Neither East or West Zoram show much progress. Shifting 
cultivation is still practiced, as has been the case for 
centuries, and there is very little cash crop cultivation. 

West Zoram is totally devoid of trees because of shifting 
hillside cultivation practices, in which fields are rotated 
every three to four years. Wood as a result is a rare 
commodity, especially in or near towns. In this regard the 
area around Aizawl needs special mention. After so many 
years of ruthless exploitation the area is so bare of trees that 
it shows the little regard Zo people have for discipline — or 
perhaps it is their ignorance of sound environmental 
practices? 

Compared to West Zoram, the East Zoram countryside still 
has trees. This is primarily because the east has nearly 
14,000 square miles of land, whereas the west has .only 
8,000 square miles, and the population of East Zoram is 
less by some 100,000 people than the west. There seems to 
be some recognition of the deforestation problem in both 
the east and west, as there are now some efforts to grow 
teak. 

In East Zoram most of the sub-divisional capitals are 
connected by dirt roads. Travel by jeep or on top of trucks 
is becoming a 
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luxury however because of the extremely high fares 
demanded for a ride. This is due to the scarcity of gasoline, 
which is available only on the black market. A gallon of 
gasoline costs between thirty and forty-five kyats, which is 
one third to one half of a policeman's monthly salary. 

The first and only paved road in East Zoram reached six 
miles from the Zo-Burman border, and the Burmese 
Government had been sanctioning an additional half a mile 
of paved road every year. In 1981 the government made a 
generous contribution to the welfare of the Zo people by 
sanctioning six more miles of paved road construction. 

In west Zoram travelling is a little more comfortable. There 
is bus service between most of the bigger towns,and the 
main roads are all paved so that travelling time is 
shortened. These paved roads were built after the MNF 
uprising, and they are sometimes called "Pu Laldenga's 
Road". Without the MNF uprising West Zoram surely 
would not have these roads as they were mainly built for 
the mobility of Indian troops. 

Contact with Burmans in the east, and with early Europeans 
in the west, brought changes in dress styles for Zo men. 
Puan, or the Zo traditional blanket, is slowly being 
exchanged for western style trousers in West Zoram and for 
the Burman style longyi in East Zoram. Loincloths are now 
seen only in very remote villages, and shirts are completely 
western style iri A both the west and east areas. 

Women in the east are adopting Burmese hair styles, and in 
the west there is a mixture of traditional and western style 
hair. In general the women no longer wear their hair long 
but are cutting it short. Traditional hair styles in the east 
may still be found in remote places or are worn by older 
women. 

In the east women wear Burmese Htami or Zohnik in 
longer lengths, as did traditional Hakas, but the traditional 
short split skirt is slowly fading from mode. In the west 
many women wear skirts on top of their traditional puan, 
although in remote villages the puan is still very much in 
use. In towns like Aizawl some women wear high heels, 
despite the steep roads, but more practical barefooted 
women still walk side by side with them. In the east the 
Burmese slipper is the most common footwear for those 
who can afford them. 
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The adoption of Burmese dress in the east does not mean 
that the Zo are completely Burmanized. The primary reason 
is price, as the-availability , of materials, especially during 
the days of socialism, depended on the availability of cash. 
At that time even the cheapest Burmese style clothing was 
not affordable for most people. 

The eastern Zo people have also freely taken the Burmese 
language. Zo and Burmese languages, as members of the 
Tibeto- Burman language group, are similar in many ways, 
and it has not been very difficult for students to learn 
Burmese. To an outsider it appears that the eastern Zo are 
proud to speak Burmese. It is less pride than practicality 
however, as there is no other common language in East 
Zoram, and Zo people with different dialects have taken to 
communicating in Burmese. 

In West Zoram Zo. people do not copy from the Indians. 
For example, no Zo women ever wears a Sari. People avoid 
speaking the Hindi or Gachari languages. If a few people 
know Hindi it is only because they were in the Indian Army 
or in Vai schools. A western Zo feels embarrassed to speak 
in Hindi if the other partner is a Zo. 

In East Zoram, with the exception of some soldiers, there 
are very few Burmans. In West Zoram, although the Sixth 
Schedule and the Chin Hills Regulation are enforced, there 
are many Indians. One reason for this greater mixture is the 
presence of the Indian Army and the Central Police 
Reserve Force. Another reason is that road construction is 
under the Border Road Task Force, which hires its road 
construction workers from Vai country. Zo people prefer 
traditional cultivation to working in road construction. 

The Vai road construction workers, who are paid Rs. 300 a 
month, save as much as Rs. 250 a month, and after working 
for some time have enough money to open shops in Zoram. 
The Vais are slowly taking over the economey of West 
Zoram, as most of the bigger shops are owned by Indians, 
and new Indian owned shops are springing up in every 
corner. Zo people seem unable to compete with the Vais as 
they concentrate their efforts on local products and in the 
opening of tea shops. An example of how helpless the Mizo 
state government has been in dealing with the Vais problem 
was shown by the case of Lala. Lala came to Mizoram with 
a year's permit to work as a contractor, but at the 
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end of the year he opened a contractor business in Aizawl. 
In protest Zo civil leaders went to court and sued to close 
his business and have him leave Zoram. The district court 
in Aizawl did order Lala to close his business, but it is 
impractical to carry on law suits against all people such as 
Lala, who had built so much influence with some people. 

Although Zo people in the west resist copying Vai 
languages, dress and other ways of life, they have copied a 
habit which has made them economically dependent on the 
Vai. Betel chewing is widely practiced in West Zoram, and 
betel nuts and other ingredients are imported from India. 
Betel chewing is not yet practiced in eastern Zo country. 

Another contrast between the two parts of the Zo country is 
in the use of foreign languages. In Falam and other towns 
in East Zoram, almost all sign boards, even the names of 
villages, are written in Burmese, whereas in West Zoram 
no signboard except for post office and army camp signs 
are all in the Zo language. Eastern Zo people seem to be 
less motivated toward industrial development. Almost all 
furniture in West Zoram is produced locally, whereas 
people in East Zoram use the most primitive furniture, or if 
anything is modern it is imported from Burma. It is now 
difficult to acquire traditional Zo stools, such as the cane 
stool, in East Zoram markets. 

The state government of West Zoram, or Mizoram, is to a 
certain extent free in the handling Mizo affairs, although 
there is much complaint about its activities. The Lt. 
Governor, a Vai, is the real administrator in West Zoram. 
The Chief Minister, is taking orders from the Lt. Governor. 
In the east the Chairman of the Chin State Council, is a 
figure head. It is the president of the Burmese Socialist 
Programme Party who has the say in government. The 
party chief in the Chin State is not free to plan and develop, 
because planning is done by the central committee of the 
Burmese Socialist Programme Party. 

Thus the two positions, the Chairman of the State Council 
and the President of the Socialist Programme Party of the 
Chin State, have nothing to say in governing the country. 
Due to immense subsidization by the Indian government, 
because of the MNF uprising, there is a lot of money in 
circulation in Mizoram. Every initiative by the people for 
development is recognized and 
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accordingly compensated by the government. In East 
Zoram the people are in fear for such initiatives because of 
possible nationalization of any productive property they 
might develop. 

Amidst these economical, cultural, and political separations 
the quest for close contact and togetherness is still very 
strong. Unofficial trade goes on between east and west, and 
intermarriage across the border is common, although 
Burmans do not appreciate the close relationship of the Zo 
peoples. As an example of cultural exchange a music group 
called Zodi, from Tahan, visited Aizawl in 1980. The group 
became so popular that All India Radio of Aizawl was very 
often requested to play music by the group. In 1981 another 
music group from Tahan, the Vulmawi, visited Aizawl. 
They became so popular with the people of West Zoram 
that they decided to tour the whole western area. They 
appeared in Kolosib, Serchhip, Lunglei, Saiha, and 
Champai, from where they returned to Tahan. 

On the government side there is no dealing between the two 
Zo states, and the Burmans and Indians are closely 
monitoring nationalistic movements among the divided 
people. On one occasion Burmese Army border contingents 
broke up wedding ceremonies, accusing the people of the 
west of being agents of the MNF. 

Because of the scarcity of necessities in East Zoram people 
are developing a culture which is close to that of the 
Burmans. Cases of robbery, murder and other crimes are 
increasing. In West Zoram thefts, robbery and other petty 
crimes are unknown. If there is murder, it is political. But 
jn both east and west discipline seems to be lacking. 
Whether it is at the post office, at cinema houses, or at bus 
ticket offices people push and pull to get what each one 
wants. There is no such thing as first come, first served. 

West Zoram is progressing economically with an 
astonishing speed. They share the progress made in India. 
Whether it is in Aizawl or in Lamka, Zo people benefitted 
from the policies of the Indian central government. Taking 
new constructions as barometer of progress, East Zoram 
fall hopelessly behind West Zoram, although there had 
been some progress after the Burmese government allowed 
a few private enterprises. If Zo people in the east can not 
show economic progress as their brothers in the West, they 
can always fall back on socialism. The only set back will be 
the shortage of people's basic material needs. 



